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fundamental positions in the Platonic theology and doctrine of ideas, 
and are appreciatively and lucidly handled by the author. The 
Platonic theology gives the key to the Aristotelian. Corresponding 
to the Platonic h> and ayaOov is the Aristotelian j/oBs, which like the 
former is the highest good, and corresponding to the world of ideas 
is 'the world of immanent ends. Herein Willmann is not reviving 
the attempt, which dates from the time of the Neoplatonists, to 
reconcile the Aristotelian and Platonic systems, but makes some 
very suggestive comparisons between the two, without losing sight 
of their fundamental differences. The author gives an interesting 
exposition of the idealistic movements in the Hellenistic-Roman 
period, and treats with special insight the Mysticism of the Neo- 
platonists, for dealing with which he is well equipped by a certain 
bias of temperament. He evidently regards the things which lie 
furthest from the reason, but nearest to the heart, as after all the 
most important for us, in which belief no one will quarrel with him. 

Apart from certain sins of omission and commission, such as the 
scant mention of Heraclitus and Parmenides, and the belaboring of 
Democritus and the Epicureans, who have really no place at all in a 
volume with this title, the work is a monument of extensive historical 
and philosophical learning. Although it will probably not be the 
definitive work on the history of Idealism, it will place Willmann's 
successor in this important and laborious enterprise under an immense 
obligation for a rich collection of materials and sources. One cannot 
but feel, however, that much of the material had better have remained 
unused, and that the compass of the book has been unnecessarily 
increased by incorporating a great deal that is beside the issue. 

W. A. Hammond. 

The Elements of Ethics. By James H. Hyslop, Ph.D., In- 
structor in Ethics, Columbia College. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1895. — pp. vii, 470. 

This volume represents another attempt to supply the needed 
Introduction to Ethics for the use of English-speaking students. 
The author is, in several respects, well fitted to write such a book. 
He is conservative without being bigoted, appreciates the need of 
careful and original analysis in the case of controverted questions, 
and writes with every evidence of candor and good temper. 

It must be confessed, however, that the result is, in many ways, a 
disappointment. In the first place, the method of analysis, so help- 
ful when judiciously employed, is used greatly to excess. Distinction 
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after distinction is made, in the treatment of concepts just introduced, 
until even a reader familiar with the subject must find himself be- 
coming dizzy. What the effect on a beginner would be, it is hard to 
predict. Again, the divisions, sub-divisions, and sub-sub-divisions 
are not usually the conventional ones, and, even where this is the case, 
they are commonly called either by names coined for the purpose or 
by old names used with a new meaning. Moreover, the author has a 
bad habit of making divisions which are confessedly not mutually 
exclusive. But this is not all. A lack of proportion is noticeable 
throughout the book. For instance, 74 pages are devoted to "The 
Freedom of the Will," and 65 pages to " The Origin of Conscience," 
while only 49 pages are given to the treatment of " The Theories 
and Nature of Morality," which certainly ought to have been made 
the most prominent chapter of all. 

The confusion which results from this excessive use of analysis, 
novel nomenclature, and lack of proportion is considerably increased 
by the author's careless style. Two examples will have to suffice : 
" Consciousness is too much a part of it [the act of drawing the 
hand away from the fire] to be purely reflex in all cases, if it is 
ever so " (p. 202). Again, " The only remaining question is whether 
the faculty exhibiting moral phenomena is a natural one or not, or 
whether these phenomena are creations of empirical causes or not. 
No one is so hardy as to maintain this " (p. 317). Judging from a 
remark made in the Preface, it is probable that the author over- 
estimates his obligations to the gentleman who read his proof. At 
any rate, misprints of the most glaring character are frequent, — 
e.g., ' methaphysics ' (p. 12); aurOais (p. 29); ' Paltonic ' (p. 30); 
'Erscheimung' (p. 69); 'ti' for ' it' and 'there ' for 'it' (p. 97); 'than' 
left out (p. 113); 'freedon,' and 'illusion' for 'allusion' (p. 215); 
' Aristotelean ' (p. 319); and 'altrusism' (p. 361). The Greek ac- 
cents are fairly alarming. On two consecutive pages we find : 
appovla, cnj/x/xerpta, /XTjBiv ayav, (Ttorfapocrvvr] (p. 29) ; and " <f>povri<Tis 
or (TO(j>ia" and aSpei'a (p. 30). Such errors are too obvious to be 
misleading ; but the punctuation is very bad throughout, confusing 
still further the already confused style. 

So much in general. We shall now turn to an examination of 
particular chapters. The Introduction [chapter i] is an elaborate 
attempt to define Ethics exactly, and to distinguish it from the other 
sciences and from metaphysics. The author's conspicuous lack of a 
gift for clear and concise statement puts him at a considerable dis- 
advantage here, as it seems to me. Moreover, he hardly appears to 
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realize the essential difficulty in clearly defining the boundaries of 
the several philosophical disciplines. In particular, Dr. Hyslop's 
distinction between Psychology and Ethics is not clear to me. He 
says, e.g., " Psychology is the science of the phenomena of con- 
sciousness, and Ethics is also a science of a certain portion of those 
phenomena with their relation to, or issue in, conduct" (p. 7). 

Chapter ii, " The Origin and Development of Ethical Problems," 
is really a brief sketch of the History of Ethics. It is presented in 
the hope that it will prove " a timely contribution for the use of 
teachers who appreciate the value of [the historical] method " (p. vi). 
Even if the sketch were in itself all that could be desired, it would 
be practically useless, without some previous treatment of the several 
types of ethical theory. As a matter of fact, however, this chapter 
is open to the most serious objection. The extreme condensation 
which is attempted would have made it difficult, even for a clear 
writer, to avoid possible misapprehension on the part of the student. 
Many of the statements here made are sure to prove misleading, and 
some are clearly incorrect. The following will serve to illustrate : 
Spinoza's "intellectual love of God" is made equivalent to "rational 
regard for the laws of the mechanical world " (p. 65), and his philoso- 
phy is styled "materialistic pantheism" (p. 66); the system of 
Leibniz is said to have been " intended to conciliate [!] Spinoza's 
doctrine with the theological presumptions of the age" (p. 67), while 
the philosopher in question is allowed to stand as an exponent of the 
Freedom of the Will (p. 68) ; Hobbes's doctrine is said to have been 
"supported by the conservatives against the liberal tendencies of the 
Puritans " (p. 80) ; Locke, who " did not exactly follow the lines of 
Hobbes's speculations," is said to have derived " all practical ideas, 
or moral maxims, . . . from experiences in pleasure and pain " 
(p. 81); Cumberland is classed as an " Intellectualist," with Cud- 
worth, Price, and Clark (ibid?), while Hume is made to play the 
double part of " moral sense " philosopher par excellence (p. 84) and 
founder of " modern empiricism " (p. 86). 

A long chapter follows, — chapter iii, " Elementary Principles." 
This is a detailed analysis of certain ethical conceptions, which 
throws curiously little light either upon Ethics in general or upon 
the author's subsequent treatment of the notions considered. On 
p. 106 will be found an elaborate tabular view of our mental outfit, 
which does not seem to help the discussion. Attention, by the way, 
is wholly neglected here, while Sensation is defined as "Affection or 
Reaction of the organism." 
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Chapters iv, " The Freedom of the Will," and v, " Responsibility 
and Punishment," may be considered together. They occupy nearly 
a quarter of the book. What Dr. Hyslop attempts, as stated in the 
Preface, is nothing less than " to fully analyse the whole problem, 
to present a solution of it, to conciliate controversy, to fix the mean- 
ing and interest of freedom for Ethics, and to obtain a position 
regarding it where discussion is not a logomachy and a sheer waste 
of time " (p. vi). Apparently these chapters are regarded as the 
most important in the book, but they seem to me, on the whole, 
among the least satisfactory. One's objection is not at all that the 
author happens to be a libertarian, but that his treatment of both 
sides of the question is naive and inadequate. It never, e.g., seems 
to occur to him that the one-sided libertarian and the one-sided 
determinist have each equal difficulty in understanding what the 
other means by 'responsibility.' If the treatment had clearly shown 
how the methodological postulates of Psychology and of Ethics appear 
to conflict in the case of Free- Will ; if it had then made plain just 
what is the issue between Free Will and Determinism, and what (if 
any) are the ethical implications of each ; and if the question had 
then been either relegated to Metaphysics for solution, or discussed 
consistently upon the metaphysical plane, the result would certainly 
have been much more satisfactory, even if it had not realized all the 
author's ambitious hopes. 

Dr. Hyslop distinguishes three senses of Freedom: (i) 'Liberty,' 
or ' exemption from external restraint ' ; (2) ' Spontaneity,' or ' sub- 
jective causation ' (not necessarily excluding Determinism) ; and 
(3) ' Velleity,' or ' the capacity of alternative choice ' [Indetermin- 
ism]. These primary distinctions are useful enough, and, of course, 
terminology aside, by no means peculiar to the present treatise ; but 
if the reader wishes to receive at once the full benefit of the author's 
perverse ingenuity, let him turn to p. 163 for the ' tabular outline.' 
Here he will find ' Freedomism ' (the author's position, — Indeter- 
minism which objects to being called Freedom of Indifference) 
classed, with ' Psychical Necessitarianism,' under ' Subjective De- 
terminism,' which, in turn, comes under the general head of 
' Determinism.' I submit that such a classification must prove 
unnecessarily confusing to the average undergraduate. Moreover, 
the difference between ' Freedomism ' (a form of ' Determinism ') 
and ' Indifferentism ' (Freedom of Indifference) may be left to the 
acute and practiced reader ; the student, for whom the book is in- 
tended, will hardly find out from the by no means lucid explana- 
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tion offered. ' Freedomism ' is said to admit of our accepting 
"determinism or necessitarianism of any kind we choose in regard 
to volition, while denying it of the will" (p. 177). This looks like 
an uncritical adoption of the Kantian position, without a recogni- 
tion of its implications. Nearly all the arguments advanced are 
for 'alternative choice,' in the sense of ordinary indeterminism. 
And the arguments, it should be said, are the familiar ones, almost 
without exception. Dr. Hyslop conceives of Freedom as possibly 
" existing in all stages of development from pure determinism to 
absolute freedom" (p. 173), and holds that "the general doctrine 
and conception of heredity does not hinder us from supposing that 
freedom itself might be inherited" (p. 187). The latter passage is 
quoted, not so much as the surprising statement which it certainly is, 
as because it shows how utterly the author confuses the phenomenal 
and the noumenal plane in his discussion of the problem, — and 
this, after having pointed out that very distinction as affording the 
clue to its solution. 

Only two more of the peculiarities of the discussion can be noticed 
here. Mr. Balfour is confuted at some length as a typical necessi- 
tarian (p. 214 ff.). Again, of the deterministic interpretation of the 
act of a suicide, it is said : " If suicide attests what his character 
is, why did it not necessitate the act of self-destruction before ? " 
(p. 221.) 

The treatment of Responsibility is somewhat unusual, — an ' inno- 
vation,' as the author terms it. As here treated, Responsibility 
necessarily implies ' Velleity'; but it also implies a great deal more, 
i.e., ' moral development,' in the most general sense. Hence, respon- 
sibility varies, while freedom need not do so. After the author's 
very elaborate and intensely earnest defense of ' Velleity,' as bear- 
ing on the question of human responsibility, and his suggestion that 
it may exist in an indefinite number of degrees, — one is considerably 
surprised that he should say, regarding freedom and responsibility: 
"The former may exist perfectly in non-moral and irrational beings, 
taking the latter to include the insane, imbecile, and certain classes 
of criminals, while the latter can exist only in moral agents" (p. 229). 
This is not an inadvertence. A few pages further on, he says : 
" Responsibility is thus conditioned much more by the range of 
knowledge, as applied to moral distinctions, than upon merely co- 
native capacity or elective choice" (p. 234). On this ground, appar- 
ently, ' retributive punishment ' is ruled out. Punishment should 
have two objects only: 'prevention' and 'correction.' Dr. Hyslop's 
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views on the subject of punishment are eminently just and humane; 
but here, again, his interpretation of ' Necessitarianism ' is difficult 
to understand. " Necessitarianism of the objective sort, which mag- 
nifies the determining influence of environment, cannot even apply 
. . . preventive methods to agents who do not originate their own 
acts" (p. 241); while even 'subjective necessitarianism' cannot 
justify 'corrective discipline,' since it "must hold that character is 
an unalterable datum." "Otherwise," the author immediately adds, 
"there is absolutely no difference between freedomism and necessi- 
tarianism" (p. 244). 

Chapter vi, " The Nature of Conscience," is perhaps the best in 
the book. As the title would suggest, this chapter is a careful analy- 
sis of what is actually implied in our concept of ' conscience.' 
Chapter vii, "The Origin of Conscience," on the other hand, 
invites some criticism. Two or three remarks will have to suffice. 
The classification of theories is rather confusing, — e.g., 'Nativism' 
is said to take three forms : ' Theism,' ' Naturalism,' and ' Intuitional- 
ism.' This is an example of the author's habit of making divisions, 
where the members are not mutually exclusive. Again, while one 
has not the slightest interest in defending the theory of the empirical 
origin of conscience, the criticisms of that theory here made often 
seem lacking in point and vigor. Dr. Hyslop is quite right in hold- 
ing that one's acceptance of the theory of evolution does not neces- 
sarily commit one to any particular ' type ' of ethical theory. By 
showing this earlier in the chapter, he might have saved a good deal 
of space for more profitable discussions. 

As already said, it seems to me that chapter viii, " The Theories 
and Nature of Morality," should have been made much more promi- 
nent and placed earlier in the book. Yet, short as the chapter is, it 
is weighed down with an over-elaborate classification of theories 
which can only prove confusing. Why, e.g., distinguish ' altruistic 
hedonism' from 'utilitarianism'? (See p. 361.) In admitting that 
" utilitarianism has always stood opposed to the selfish view of life " 
(p. 356), the author admits a great deal too much; while his argu- 
ments against the theory do not indicate a sufficient recognition 
either of its strong or of its weak points. As defining his own posi- 
tion, Dr. Hyslop says : " A general agreement with the position here 
taken is embodied in Professor Dewey's statement of the case" 
(p. 395). This is an unnecessarily roundabout way of saying that 
he falls in with the prevailing tendency, and practically adopts the 
theory of 'self-realization.' 
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The closing chapters — ix, "Morality and Religion," and x, 
"Theory of Rights and Duties," — are among the best in the book. 
This does not, of course, imply one's own acceptance of all the views 
expressed. Moreover, it seems to me that, in chapter ix, the author 
would have done quite as well to confine himself to showing that the 
acceptance of any religious creed, however orthodox, need not — any 
more than the acceptance of any form of the theory of evolution — 
determine the particular character of one's ethical theory. The 
division of 'rights' into 'natural' and 'acquired' (p. 432) savors 
too much of a defunct theory which the author does not under- 
stand himself to hold. 

While the book which we have been examining is such as neces- 
sarily to call forth a great deal of adverse criticism, it would be unjust 
to close this review without again paying some tribute to the author's 
own attitude. The treatment is frank and manly throughout. It is 
not, after all, a small thing to write a treatise on Ethics without 
once lapsing into cant, or showing a spirit of animosity and unfair- 
ness toward one's opponents. That Dr. Hyslop has accomplished 
this, cannot be denied by any candid reader. Ernest Albee 

Van-ne'e psychologique. Publiee par H. Beaunis et A. Binet, 
avec la collaboration de Th. Ribot, V. Henri, etc. I re annee, 
1894. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1895. — pp. vii, 619. 

Encouraged, we may suppose, by the success which has attended 
M. Pillon's Annie philosophique, now in its fifth year, MM. Beaunis 
and Binet have decided to issue yearly an Annie psychologique, planned 
upon very similar lines. This first number contains a brief general 
introduction from the pen of M. Beaunis, and has three principal 
divisions : original articles x (experimental researches from the 
Sorbonne Laboratory and elsewhere, and a paper upon the organi- 
zation of psychological laboratories in America); a synopsis of the 
most important psychological investigations of the year; and a 
psychological bibliography. 

Part I occupies 255 pages. It opens with two articles by 
MM. Binet and Henri upon memory for words and phrases, — a 
continuation of the series of memorial studies already published by 
the same authors. In the first investigation lists of unconnected 
words were read aloud to children and adults, and repeated or 

1 Several of these will be given in epitome later, under the heading " Summaries 
of Articles." 



